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'79. ^ 

VICTUR^ SALUTAMUS. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

Shall we who are about to live 

Cry like a clarion on a battle-field ? 

Or weep before 'tis fought, the fight to yield? 
Thou that hast been and yet that art to be 

Named by our name, that art the First and Last ! 

Womanhood of the future and the past ! 
Thee we salute below the breath. Oh ! give 
To us the courage of our mystery. 
Pealing the clock of Time 

Has struck the Woman's hour 

We hear it on our knees. For ah ! no power 
Is ours to trip too lightly to the rhyme 
Of bounding words that leap the years 
Ideal of ourselves ! We dream and dare. 
Victurce Salutamus. Thou art dumb. 
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'80. 
VALDEMAR. 

JULIA C. R. DORR. 



Within a city quaint and old, 
When reigned King Alcinor, the Bold, 
There dwelt a sculptor whose renown 
With pride and wonder filled the town. 
And yet he had not reached his prime ; 
The first warm glow of summer time 
Had but just touched his radiant face, 
And moulded to a statelier grace 
The stalwart form that trod the earth 
As it had been of princely birth. 
So fair, so strong, so brave was he. 
With such a sense of mastery. 
That Alcinor upon his throne 
No kinglier gifts from life could own 
Than those it brought from near and far 
To the young sculptor, Valdemar ! 

Mayhap he was not rich — ^for Fame, 
To lend its magic to his name. 
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VALDEMAR. 

Had outrun Fortune's swiftest pace 
And conquered in the friendly race. 
But a fair home was his, where bees 
Hummed in the laden mulberry trees ; 
Where cyclamens, with rosy flush, 
Brightened the lingering twilight hush, 
And the gladiolus' fiery plume 
Mocked the red rose's brilliant bloom ; 
Where violet and wind-flower hid 
The acacia's golden gloom amid ; 
Where starry jasmines climbed, and where, 
Serenely calm, divinely fair. 
Like a white lily, straight and tall, 
The loveliest flower among them all, 
His sweet young wife, Hermione, 
Sang to the child upon her knee ! 

Here beauteous visions haunted him, 
Peopling the shadows soft and dim ; 
Here the old gods around him cast 
The glamour of their splendors past. 
Jove thundered from the awful sky ; 
Proud Juno trod the earth once more ; 
Pale Isis, veiled in mystery. 
Her smile of mystic meaning wore ; 
Apollo joyed in youth divine, 
And Bacchus wreathed the fragrant vine ; 
Here chaste Diana, crescent-crowned. 
With virgin footsteps spumed the ground ; 
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Here rose fair Venus from the sea, 
And that sad ghost, Persephone, 
Wandered, a very shade of shades. 
Amid the moonlit myrtle glades. 
Nor they alone. The Heavenly Child, 
The Holy Mother, meek and mild, 
• Angels on glad wing soaring free. 
Pale, praying saints on bended knee. 
Martyrs with palms, and heroes brave. 
Who for their guerdon won a grave. 
Earth's laughing children, rosy sweet. 
And the soul's phantoms, fair and fleet — 
All these were with him night and day. 
Charming the happy hours alway ! 

Oh, who so rich as Valdemar? 
What ill his joyous life can mar? 
With home and glorious visions blest. 
Glad in the work he loveth best ! 

But Love's clear eyes are quick to see ; 
And one fair spring, Hermione, 
Sitting beneath her mulberry tree 
With her young children at her knee. 
Saw Valdemar, from day to day. 
As one whose thoughts were far away. 
With folded arms and drooping head 
Pace the green aisles with silent tread ; 
Saw him stand moodily apart 



VALDEMAR. 

With idle hands and brooding heart ; 
Or gaze at his still forms of clay, 
Himself as motionless as they ! 
" O Valdemar ! " she cried, " you bear 
Some burden that I do not share ! 
I am your wife, your own true wife ; 
Shut me not out from heart and life ! 
Why brood you thus in silent pain?!' 
As shifts the changing weather-vane. 
So came the old smile to his face. 
Saluting her with courtly grace. 
*'Nay, nay, Hermione, not so ! 
No secret, bitter grief I know ; 
But, haunting all my dreams by night 
And thoughts by day, one vision bright, 
One nameless wonder, near me stands. 
Claiming its birthright at my hands. 
It hath your eyes, Hermione, 
Your tender lips that smile for me ; 
It hath your perfect, stately grace. 
The matchless beauty of your face. 
But it hath more ! — ^f or never yet 
On brow of earthly mould was set 
Such splendor and such light as streams 
From this rare phantom of my dreams ! ' 
Lightly she turned, and led him through 
Under the jasmines wet with dew, 
Into a wide, cool room, shut in 
From the great city's whirl and din — 
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Then, smiling, touched a heap of clay. 
"Dear idler, do thy work, I pray ! 
Thy radiant phantom lieth hid 
The mould of centuries amid, 
Waiting till thou shalt bid it rise 
And live beneath the wondering skies ! 



»> 



Then rose a hot flush to his cheek ; 
His stammering lips were slow to speak. 
"Hermione," he said, at length. 
As one who gathers up his strength, 
"Hermione, my wife, I go 
Far from thee on a journey slow 
And long and perilous ; for I know 
Somewhere upon the earth there is 
A finer, purer clay than this. 
From which I'll mould a shape more fair 
Than ever breathed in earthly air ! 
I go to seek it ! " 

"Ah!" she said, 
With smiling lips, but tearful eyes. 
Half lifted in a grieved surprise, 
" How shall I then be comforted? 
Not always do we find afar 
The good we seek, my Valdemar I 
This common, wayside clay thy hand 
Hath been most potent to command, 
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Yet I — I will not bid thee stay. 
Go, if thou must, and find thy clay ! 
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Then his long journeyings began. 
And still his hope his steps outran. 
O'er desert sands he came and went ; 
He crossed a mighty continent ; 
Plunged into forests dark and lone ; 
In jungles heard the panther's moan ; 
Climbed the far mountains' lofty heights ; 
Watched alien stars through weary nights ; 
While more than once, on trackless seas. 
His white sails caught the eddying breeze. 
Yet all his labor was for naught. 
And never found he what he sought. 
Or far or near. The finer clay 
But mocked his eager search alway. 

Ofttimes he came, with weary feet. 
Back to the home so still and sweet. 
Where his fair wife, Hermione, 
Dwelt with her children at her knee ; 
But never once his eager hand 
Thrilled the mute clay with high command. 
One day she spoke : "O Valdemar, 
Cease from your wanderings wide and far ! 
Life is not long. Why waste it, then. 
Chasing false fires through marsh and fen ? 
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Mould your fair statue while you may ; 
High purpose sanctifies the clay." 

He answered her, "My dream must wait; 

Fortune will aid me, soon or late ! 

Perhaps the clay I may not find — 

But a strangle tale is in the wind 

Of an old man whose life has been 

Shut up wild solitudes within, 

On Alpine mountains. He has found 

What I have sought the world around. 

A learned, godly man, he knows 

How the full tide of being flows ; 

And he, in some mysterious way, 

Makes, if he cannot find, the clay. 

He will his secret share with me — 

I go to him, Hermione ! 



» 



*'But, Valdemar," she cried, *'time flies, 
And while you dream, the vision dies ! 
And look ! Our children suffer lack ; 
There is no coat for Claudio's back ; 
Theresa's little feet, unshod, 
Are torn by shards on which they trod ; 
And Marcius cried but yesterday 
When the lads mocked him at their play. 
The very house is crumbling down ; 
The broken hearth-stone needs repair ; 
The roof is open to the air — 
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It wakes the laughter of the town ! 

O Valdemar ! if you must go 

Up to those trackless fields of snow, 

Mould first from yonder common clay 

Something to keep the wolf away — 

A Virgin for some humble shrine, 

A soldier clad in armor fine, 

Or even such toys as Andrefels 

To laughing, wondering children sells. 
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'' Now murmur not, Hermione, 
But be thou patient," answered he. 
" Why mind the laughter of the town? 
It cannot shake my fair renown ! 
A- touch of hardship, now and then, 
Will never harm our little men ; 
And as for this old, crumbling roof. 
Let rude winds put it to the proof. 
And fierce heats gnaw the hearth-stone ! 
Surely the Land of Promise spy. 
Where the fair vision of my dreams. 
Clothed in transcendent beauty, gleams ! 
In its white hand it holdeth up 
For us, my love, a brimming cup 
Where wealth and fame and joy divine 
Mingle in life's most sparkling wine. 
Bid me God-speed, Hermione, 
And kiss me, ere I go from thee !" 
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*'But the rent hearth-stoue, Valdfemar! 
Mend that before you haste afar, 
That I may bake our children's bread 
Till we in your high path shall tread ! " 

" Nay, nay, I shall return so soon ! 
Now, farewell ! 'T is the hour of noon, 
And ere the sun sets I must be 
Far on my way from home and thee ! " 

So on he sped, from day to day, — 
Past wheat-fields yellowing in the sun, 
Where scarlet-coated poppies run. 
Gay soldiers ready for the fray, — 
Past vineyards purpling on the hills. 
Past sleeping lakes and dancing rills. 
And homes like dovecotes, nestling high 
Midway between the earth and sky ! 
Then on he passed through valleys dim. 
Crowded with shadows gaunt and grim, 
Up towering heights whence glaciers launch 
Their swift- winged ships for seaward flight, 
Or where, dread messenger of fright, 
Sweeps down the awful avalanche ! 
And still upon the mountain -side 
To every man he met he cried, 
"Where shall I find, oh ! tell me where. 
The hermit of this upper air, 
Who Nature's inmost secret knows I " 
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And, pointing to the eternal snows, 
Each man replied, with wagging head, 
"Up yonder, somewhere, it is said." 

At length one day, as sank the sun, 
He reached a low hut, dark and dun, 
And, entering unbidden, found 
An old man stretched upon the ground ; 
A white-haired, venerable man. 
Whose eyes had hardly light to scan 
The face that, blanched with awful fear, 
Bent down, his failing breath to hear. 
"Poa? vobiscum" he murmured low, 
" Shrive me, O brother, ere I go I" 

''No priest am I," cried Valdemar. 
'' Alas ! alas ! I came from far 
To learn thy secret of the clay — 
Speak to me, sire, while yet you may I " 
But while he wet the parched lips, 
The dull eyes closed in death's eclipse ; 
And the old seer in silence lay. 
Himself a thing of pallid clay. 
With all his secrets closely hid 
As Ramses' in the Pyramid. 

Long time within that lonely place 
Valdemar lived, but found no trace 
In learned book or parchment scroll 
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(The ink scarce dry upon the roll) 
Of aught the stars had taught to him. 
Within the wide horizon's I'im, 
Nor earth, nor sky, nor winds at play, 
Knew the lost secret of the clay. 

Then sought he, after journeyings hard. 
The holy monks of St. Bernard. 
But they — ah, yes ! — they knew him well, 
A man not ruled by book and bell. 
Godly, perhaps, — but much inclined 
Some newer road to heaven to find. 
And he was dead ! — God rest his soul, 
After this life of toil and dole ! 

And that was all ! O Valdemar ! 
Fly to thy desolate home afar, 
Where wasted, worn, Hermione, 
With her pale children at her knee. 
Beside the broken hearth- stone weeps ! 

He finds her, smiling as she sleeps, — 
For night more tender is than day, 
And softly wipes our tears away. 
''Oh, wake, Hermione!" he cries, 
As one whose spirit inly dies ; 
"Hear me confess that I have been 
False to thee in my pride and sin ! 
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God give me grace from this blest day 
To do his work in common clay ! " 

Next morn, in humble, sweet content. 

Into his studio he went, 

Eager to test his willing hand. 

And rule the clay with wise command. 

But no fair wonder first he wrought, 

No marvel of creative thought. 

Not even a Virgin for a shrine, 

Or soldier clad in armor fine ; — 

Only such toys as Andrefels 

To laughing, wondering children sells. 

One day he knelt him gravely down 
Beside the hearth-stone, rent and brown. 
"And now, my patient wife," said he, 
''What can be done with this we'll see." 
With straining arm and crimsoned face 
He pried the mortar from its place, 
Lifted the heavy stone aside, 
And left a cavern yawning wide. 
Oh, wondrous tale ! At set of sun 
The guerdon of his search was won ; 
And where his broken hearth-stone lay 
He found at last the perfect clay ! 



'81. 
THE FLOWER SOWER. 

ROSE TERBY COOKE. 



" What shall I do?" said a little maid 
To the priest in his dark confessional. 
"Of life, O father ! I grow afraid : 
If in my cell I could have stayed, — 
But father and mother loudly call, 
I am their darling and their all. 
I, that have grown away from the world, 
Safe as a fern leaf's frond uncurled. 
What shall I do in the day of trouble ? 
How shall I breast this earthly strife ? 
Prayer and penance shall I redouble ? 
Father ! oh. Father ! I dread my life ! " 
The priest was old and worn and gray : 
He had breasted all the storms of living. 
Or ever he laid his life away 
In a silent cell, to dream and pray 
Beyond the work of his Master's giving. 
Grief and loss and mortal pain 
Nevermore could he know again ; 
For all, aye all, he had loved and lost. 
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• 

And the river of death he had almost crossed. 

Yet at the cry of the little maid, 

Of life and living and strife afraid, 

The world came back that his eyes had seen. 

The cloud and sunshine that once had been. 

He looked behind him and saw the dead, 

And the living whose trust and love had fled, 

The false and faithful, the hearts that died 

In throbbing bosoms of poisonous pride, 

The bright eyes dimmed, the red lips paled. 

The hearts that were tempted, the hearts that failed. 

And before that innocent child he quailed ; 

He shut his lips like a sepulchre. 

And never a word he answered her. 

But in the stress of piteous fear, 

She noticed not his dumb dismay ; 

With many a softly-dropping tear 

She murmured on till she said her say : 

*' If I were a queen, with a knightly guard 

To keep all evil and harm away, 

I should rest in their watch and ward, 

I'd sleep all night and sing all day ; 

Or were I a nun, I could fast and pray. 

Safe inside of the convent walls ; 

All my life in the shade I'd stay, 

' Broidering chasubles, copes, and palls. 

But I am only a burgher maid. 

I must to kirk and market go ; 

By the crowd of people be stirred or stayed ; 
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In the city streets walk to and fro ; 
Have my raiment to shape and sew ; 
Flagons to scour, and wool to spin : 
How can I serve the dear God so, 
Or keep my spirit from worldly sin?" 
Simple and sweet as a wilding flower 
That nestles beneath a mighty tree. 
The childish words had a forceful power 
To set the dumb man's silence free. 

Softly he spoke : — 

"I give to thee 
A daily service for God to do : 
Work that shall keep thee safe and true, 
Whatever evil shall walk abroad. 
When loss and passion beset thy road. 
And prayer and penance have no avail. 
This shall hold thee with bands of steel. 
Fast and strong to the Maker of man. 
A worker, thou, in that wisdom's plan 
His lips to suckling and babe reveal. 
But work thou truly, through woe and weal. 
Though love beguile thee or hatred ban. 
Sow by the wayside every day 
Seeds of the common flowers that grow 
In field, or wood, or the king's highway, 
But only those that gayly blow. 
Scatter them daily up and down. 
In the dirty lane and glittering town, 
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By every path where the children play, 
By every road where the beggars stray, 
By the church's door and the market stall, 
By peasant's hut, and by castle wall : 
Let not one sun go down and say 
n' She hath not planted a flower to-day.' 
Not to every hand is it given 
To set a tree that shall rise toward heaven. 
Nor yet to make a garden fair, 
With costly roses and tulip flames, 
And blossom bells so rich and rare 
That the lip is daunted with their names ; 
But the simplest maid can scatter seeds 
In every crevice, by every path ; 
And blossoms may overgrow the weeds, 
And the earth grow beauty instead of wrath." 
The little maid arose and smiled ; 
The priest had forgotten his dreary moods. 
He looked in her face like a mother mild. 
And said, *'I have used similitudes." 
But she was only a simple child 
Fresh from the convent solitudes. 
She took the words in her heart away. 
With pure intention to obey ; 
And scattered along her daily way 
By kirk, or market, or castle- wall. 
Seeds of lavender sweet and grey ; 
Pellitory, that crests the wall ; 
Violets, sweetest of them all ; 
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Poppies, that flaunt so red and tall ; 
Mignonette, and daisies pink ; 
Crimson balm, like a prince's plume ; 
Mourning brides in their purple gloom ; 
Honey-horns, where the gold bees drink ; 
Speedwell, and blue forget-me-not ; 
Four o'elocks, that love the sun ; 
Sapphire larkspurs, nodding bells 
Of spotted fox-gloves from woodland dells, 
Bindweed white, and the purple cups 
Of morning- vine, that the young dew sups. 
But shrinks and closes when day is done ; 
Blossoms more than speech can tell. 
Nodding, crowding, from hill and dell, — 
Everywhere about they grew. 
They made sweet riot in the air, 
Their odors all abroad they threw, 
Bright and lavish without a care. 
Smiling up into every face 
With a lovely look of silent grace. 
Covering ruin and old decay 
With a veil of tranquil tenderness. 
Intent alone to deck and bless 
Whatever came in their loving way. 
And many a hard man turned to say 
With trembling lips an orison. 
When clinging branches and blossoms gay 
By his prison window would wave and run. 
The weary woman and working man 
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Blessed in their hearts the wavside flowers, 

As fair to them as are royal bowers 

To kings and queens in their languid hoars ; 

And many a toiling artisan 

Gathered a thought for his handicraft 

From the graceful blooms that round him laughed. 

And every day the little maid 

Grew less and less of her life afraid, 

For toil and trouble were all forgot ; 

The strife and sinning vexed her not ; 

Her fear and sorrow were both allayed, 

And peace on the day's poor duties laid, — 

Peace, that from heaven on white wings strayed. 

When she saw the light in gloomy eyes 

Flash at a blossom's sweet surprise, 

And children running the flowers to pull. 

With lips of laughter and small hands full, 

And the blessing of Him who sees through all 

The whirl of the worlds that on him call 

The tiniest sparrow's fluttering fall,. 

And makes for His children the blossoms small. 

Fell on her heart like morning dew. 

And filled her being with gladness true, 

Though she never guessed what the old priest meant 

When a seed-sower into the world he sent. 

Is there a moral? Ah, my dears. 

Whatever can dry a weeper's tears. 

Or out of sorrowful eyes beguile 

A happy look or a quiet smile. 
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A word of kindness or of cheer, 

A careful thought for a neighbor's need, 

A gentle glance or a kindly deed. 

Though the heart they fall on be dark and sear, 

The cup of water for His dear sake. 

These are the seeds we scatter here. 

These are the daily blooms that make 

Our earthly life so strong and dear 

That storm and tempest we need not fear. 

Not to every soul is given 

To do some great thing under heaven. 

But the grass-blades small and the drops of dew 

Have their message to all of you. 

And daily, hourly, loving and giving. 

In the poorest life make heavenly living. 
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FIELD NOTES. 



I. 

By the wild fence-row, all grown up 

With tall oats, and the buttercap. 

And the seeded grass, and blue flax-flower, 

I fling myself in a nest of green. 

Walled about and all unseen. 

And lose myself in the quiet hour. 

To the white clover at my knee. 

Hums the crescendo of a bee. 

Making the silence seem more still ; 

Overhead on a maple prong 

The least of birds, a jeweled sprite. 

With burnished throat and needle bill. 

Wags his head in the golden light. 

Till it flashes, and dulls, and flashes bright, 

Cheeping his microscopic song. 

n. 

Far up the hill-farm, where the breeze 
Dips its wing in the billowy grain. 
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Waves go chasing from the plain 

On softly undulating seas ; 

Now near my nest they swerve and turn. 

And now go wandering without aim ; 

Or yonder, where the poppies burn, 

Race up the slope in harmless flame. 

Sometimes the bold wind swavs mv walls. 

My four green walls of the grass and oats, 

But never a slender column falls, 

And the blue sky-roof above them floats. 

Cool in the glowing sun I feel 

On wrist and cheek the sea breeze steal 

From the wholesome ocean brine. 

The air is full of the whispering pine, 

Surf-sound of an serial sea ; 

And the light clashing, near and far, 

As of mimic shield and scimitar, 

Of the slim Australian tiee. 

in. 

So all that azure day 
In the lap of the green world I lay ; 
And drinking of the sunshine's flood, 
Like Sigurd when the dragon's blood 
Made the bird-songs understood, 
Inward or outward I could hear 
A broken chant of music near. 
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nr. 

Old earth, how beautiful thou art ! 
Though restless fancy wander wide^ 
And sigh in dreams for spheres more blest, 
Save for some trouble, half-confessed. 
Some least misgiving, all my heart 
With such a world were satisfied. 
Had every day such skies of blue, 
Were men all wise, and womeji true, 
Might youth as calm as manhood be, 
And might calm manhood keep its lore 
And still be young — and one thing more, 
Old earth were fair enough for me. 

Ah, sturdy world, old patient world ! 
Thou hast seen many times and men ; 
Heard jibes and curses at thee hurled 
From cynic lip and peevish pen. 
But give the mother once her due : 
Were women wise, and men all true — 
And one thing more that may not be, 
Old earth were fair enough for me. 

V. 

If only man were worthier found 

Of the stout earth that bears him round ! 

New wants, new ways, pert plans of change. 
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New answers to old questions strange ; 

But to the older questions still 

No new replies have come, or will. 

New speed to buzz abroad and see 

Cities where one needs not to be ; 

But no new way to dwell at home, 

Or there to make great friendships come ; 

No novel way to seek or find 

True hearts and the heroic mind. 

Of atom-force and chemic stew 

Nor Socrates nor Caesar knew. 

But the old ages knew a plan — 

The lost art — ^how to mold a man. 



VI. 

World, wise old world. 
What may man do for thee ? 
Thou that art greater than all of us, 
What wilt thou do to me ? 
This glossy curve of the tall grass-spear — 
Can I make its lustrous green more clear? 
This tapering shaft of oat, that knows 
To grow erect as the great pine grows, 
And to sway in the wind as well as he — 
Can I teach it to nod more graciously ? 
The lark on the mossy rail so nigh, 
Wary, but pleased if I keep my place — 
Who could give a single grace 
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To his flute-note sweet and high, 
Or help him to find his nest hard by ? 
Can I add to the poppy's gold one bit? 
Can I deepen the sky, or soften it ? 

vn. 

Nor can I help men more than these : 
For the upshot of all preaching is — 
What a man has done is the thing he does ; 
And the upshot of all teaching is — 
One can be taught but what he knows. 
As the children help when the father builds a bam, 
Losing the hammer and nails and hiding the plane. 
Or help the mother by tangling all her yam ; 
So with our busy hands in vain 
We help the Spirit that builds the time to be. 
Or tangle the skein of fate that was mnning smooth 
and free. 

VIII. 

iBons ago a rock crashed down 
From a mountain's crown, 
Where a tempest's tread 
Cmmbled it from its hold. 
Ages dawn and in turn grow old : 
The rock lies still and dead. 
Flames come and floods come. 
Sea rolls this mountain crumb 
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To a pebble, in its play ; 

Till at the last man came to be, 

And a thousand generations passed away. 

Then from the bed of a brook one day 

A boy with the heart of a king 

Fitted the stone to his shepherd sling. 

And a giant fell, and a race was free. 

IX. 

Not out of any cloud or sky 

Will thy good come to prayer or cry. 

Let the great forces, wise of old. 

Have their whole way with thee. 

Crumble thy heart from its hold, 

Drown thy life in the sea. 

But aeons hence, some day. 

The love thou gavest a child, 

The dream in a midnight wild, 

The word thou wouldst not say — 

Or in a whisper no one dared to hear. 

Shall gladden the earth and bring the golden year. 

X. 

Just now a spark of fire 
Flashed from a builder's saw 
On the ribs of a roof a mile away. 
His has been the better day. 
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Grone not in dreams, nor even the subtle desire 
Not to desire ; 
But work is the sober law 
He knows well to obey. 
It is ^ poem he fits and fashions well ; 
And the five chambers are five acts of it : 
Hope in one shall dwell, 
In another fear will sit ; 
In the chamber on the east 
Shall be the bridal feast ; 
In the western one 
The dead shall lie alone. 
So the cycles of life shall fill 

The clean, pine-scented rooms where now he works 
his will. 

XI. 

Might one be healed from fevering thought, 

And only look, each night, 

On some plain work well wrought ; 

Or if a man as right and true might be 

As a flower or tree ! 

I would give up all the mind 

In the prim city's hoard can find — 

House with its scrap-art bedight. 

Straitened manners of the street. 

Smooth-voiced society — 

If so the swiftness of the wind 
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Might pass into my feet ; 

If BO the sweetness of the wheat 

Into my soul might pass, 

And the clear courage of the grass ; 

If the lark caroled in my song ; ^ 

If one tithe of the faithfulness 

Of the bird-mother with her brood 

Into my selfish heart might press, 

And make me also instinct-good. 

XII. 

Life is a game the soul can play 

With fewer pieces than men say. 

Only to grow as the grass grows. 

Prating not of joys or woes ; 

To burn as the steady hearth-fire burns ; 

To shine as the star can shine, 

Or only as the mote of dust that turns 

Darkling and twinkling in the beam of light divine ; 

And for my wisdom — glad to know 

Where the sweetest beech-nuts grow. 

And to track out the spicy root. 

Or peel the musky core of the wild-berry shoot ; 

And which verbena petal has the crease 

And of its eye the larger piece ; 

And how the russet ground-bird bold 

With both slim feet at once will lightly rake the mold ; 

And why moon-shadows from the swaying limb 
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Here are sharp and there are dim ; 

And how the ant his zigzag way can hold 

Through the grass that is a grove to him. 

xni. 

So would the world be fair, 

Beautiful as is the past, 

Whose beauty we can see at last, 

Since self no more is there. 

'Twere good to live and think alone, 

Yet to share life with many a one ; 

To keep a thought seven years, and then 

Welcome it coming to you 

On the way from another's brain and pen. 

So to judge if it be true. 

xrv. 

I will be glad to be and do. 

And glad of all good men that live, 

For they are woof of nature too ; 

Glad of the poets, every one. 

Pure Longfellow, great Emerson, 

And all that Shakspere's world can give. 

When the road is dust, and the grass dries, 

Then will I gaze on the deep skies ; 

And if Dame Nature frown in cloud. 

Well, mother — then my heart shall say — 
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Yon cannot so drive me away ; 

I will still exult aloud. 

Companioned of the good hard ground. 

Whereon stout hearts of every clime, 

In the battles of all time, 

Foothold and coach have found. 



XV. 



Joy to the laughing troop 

That from the threshold starts, 

Led on by courage and immortal hope, 

And with the morning in their hearts. 

They to the disappointed earth shall give 

The lives we meant to live, 

Beautiful, free and strong ; 

The light we almost had 

Shall make them glad ; 

The words we waited long 

Shall run in music from their voice and song. 

Unto our world hope's daily oracles 

From their lips shall be brought ; 

And in our life love's hourly miracles 

By them be wrought. 

Their merry task shall be 

To make the house all fine and sweet 

Its new inhabitant to greet, 

The wondrous, star-eyed twentieth century. 
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XVI. 

And now the close of this fair day was come ; 

The bay grew duskier on its purple floor. 

And the long curve of foam 

Drew its white net about the shore. 

Through the fading saffron light, 

Through the deepening dusk of even, 

The round earth rolled into the summer nis^ht, 

And watched the kindling 6i the stars in heaven. 



'83. 
A POEM. 

PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 



I. 

These Georgian hills are beautiful to-day, 
For here the virgin Summer of the South, 
Fair-bosomed, breathing from her gracious mouth 
Such balms divine, the dewy morning sips 
A subtler sweetness from her fragrant lips, — 
Like some Arcadian Princess, threads her way 
Through green recesses, and columnar lines 
Of budding woodland, while the breezes play 
Their '^ deep adagios " in the towering pines. 
And, past the lovely flower-enfolded lea. 
Die out, like plaintive memories of the sea ! 

II. 

Behold ! a single Cloud 
Poised on the blue etherial waves afloat ! 
A lonely Cloud, shaped like a phantom boat, — 
Bright-bowed, with glittering oar, and shining shroud ! 
An image of mild motion, fraught with peace ; 
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An elemental Argo, lithe and slender, 
Trailing long ripples of enchanted splendor, 
Rich as the glory of the '' Golden Fleece I " 

III. 

It glides due northward, for the wind is fair ! 

Ah ! would to heaven a Pi'ospero's wand were near. 

To ease the weight of this dull earthly dower, 

And breathe through me — for just one rapturous hour, 

The grace and glamour of a spirit's power ! 

IV. 

Then like a gleeful Ariel, swift, elate. 

With earth-contemning motion, 

What bliss to rise and blithely navigate 

That airy ship across the airy ocean ! 

O'er half a varied Continent to pass. 

Throned in the calmness of a height Elysian, — 

Glimpsing a thousand fields of grain or grass, — 

Woods, mountains, rivers, flowerful garden closes, 

Flushed orchards, and the smile of royal roses ; 

And dim in distance, as a flickering vision. 

The wave-encompaased rocks. 

Round which the uncharmed Atlantic 

Rears, even in summer-time, his crest gigantic. 

And with strange mutterings of low thunder seems. 

Writhing, to feel in self-tormenting dreams 

The forecast nightmare of the Equinox ! 
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V. 

Due North we glide, for still the wind is fair ! 

Until I glance half-indolently down, 
To trace beneath me through the sapphire air, • 

The streets and spires of quaint Northampton Town ! 



VI. 

Is this the " rustic berg " I knew of old. 

Couched like an Oread 'mid the guardian hills. 
When Hope her tresses bathed in morning gold. 

And gayly promised what no life fulfills ? 
Aye ! but of livelier sheen, and brighter glow, 

And zoned by boundaries of an ampler fold, 
Than that sweet village of the long-ago, — 

That tranquil village seen 
What time my heart like these June woods was green, 

And musical as bird-songs of the summer ! 

I view it now^ a sad, belated comer. 
Whose life is ashen, and whose hopes are cold ! 



VII. 

A dream ! a phantasm ! yea, but cored with truth ! 
For though my Argo-cloud hath waned away. 
And Prosperous wand, I fear, no longer free 
To work, as once, its spells of mystery. 
Lies dull and darkling in the unfathomed sea, — 
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Ah ! yet, in vital sooth, 

If the soul's charm of self-propulsioa still 
May speed her wheresoever 
The keen electric will 
Leads to the radiant end, the swift endeavor, — 
Then am I with you on this festal day ! 

VIII. 

O ! human garden, rife with virgin flowers ! 
Rare, soul-lit roses, thoughtful violets, 
Lillies of conscious life, breathing apart 
The tender perfume of the stainless heart, — 
Daisies that feel in breasts of vestal glow. 
The halcyon blood of girlhood ebb and flow, — 
With here and there a queenlike dahlia drawn 
From rainbow lustres of Arabian dawn ; 
And where some flickering shadow dimly sets 
Its tremulous finger on the last retreat 
Of shrinking shyness in the murmuring room, — 

See ! delicately sweet, 
A border of coy beauties glimpsed below. 
Touched to the gentle bloom 
Of half-retiring, maiden mignonettes ! 

IX. 

Our '* fair girl-graduates ! " heaven be thanked for this ! 
Ye lived not in the far, untutored ages, — 
Those dreary epochs of barbarian rages — 
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'Mid whose malign and unregeDerate dark, 

'Tis ours alas ! to mark 
Only some stern, unsexed Semiramis ; 
Or some wild Helen, in whose wanton hair, 
As in a witch's net about them furled, 
Lay half the pith and manhood of the world ! 

Ages of wrong and hate, 
Wherein the woman, all her strength and sweetness 
Dwarfed to a sad and shuddering incompleteness, 

Moaned in the bondage of her iron fate ! 
Or, for a few brief seasons glorified, 
(The flaunting Venus on a lustful tide,) 
To sink from heights of brutal adoration, 
Down through the ebbing waters, waste and wide, 
To ray less shame, and sordid desolation ! 



X. 



At last old errors die, old forms decline ! 

A nobler age is ours, 
The dewy blooms of whose auroral flowers 
Foretell a noon divine ; 
For which how many a lonely woman-soul, 
Fettered and bound from the long wished-for goal, 

Hath groaned and prayed and panted, 
Viewing in fervid dream a bright to-morrow, 



^ 
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Only to wake in bitterness of sorrow, 
Folorn and disenchanted ! 



XI. 

At length her vision is a dream no more 1 

The galling gyves of yore, — 
Those chains of custom, loosened one by one, — 
From cloistral shade she comes to court the sun ; 
Not to assert equality with man, 
In rash revolt against the eternal plan, — 
A loud, unreverenced Amazonian ! 
But still a woman, to the spirit's core. 

Beneficently pure. 
Her footsteps sweetening all the ways of home. 
Her voice like music of the South-wind's sighs. 
Thrilling the leaf-crowned vales of Paradise, — 
And in the prayerful depths of matron eyes, 
Such tender feeling, and chaste joy confessed, — 
The wife's warm passion, and the mother's love 
Seem but as haloed lustres, blest above 
The half-veiled whiteness of her sacred breast ; — 
But with a free, unburdened Mind to roam 
Heavenward and earthward, — scan the stellar chart, 

And boldly pierce 
The complex wonders of the universe, — 
Or, with no faltering, and divided heart. 

No need of stern defiance 
To laws now idle as an idiot's whim, 
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Pursue through uncleared paths and deserts dim, 

The onward-beckoning Science : 
Or compass realms of charmed imaginations, 
Whose golden-fretted gateways, all unbarred 
To greet her subtler genius, widely ope 
To endless fields of toil, desire, and hope ; 
The passionate sweetness in the world of tone ; 
The Aladdin*s palace, whose vast domes are starred 
With mysteries of all color ; and that place 

Of wond'rous exaltations, 

And Apollonian grace. 
Where Poesy — her thousand voices blown 
Adown the listening centuries, still shall keep, 
(Till on Creation falls the final sleep) — 
Perfect and pure her sanctities of Art ! 



XII. 



Yield to true progress no unfaltering hand ! 

Yet while she guides you to the promised land 

Of ampler culture, — ah I beware, beware 

Lest, tempted o'er her empire's outmost bars. 

Your feet should stumble on a bestial lair ; 

Or your dazed vision, smitten by wandering stars, 

Follow those ignesfatui as they pass 

O'er stealthy quicksands, or the ungorged morass 

Of dark unfaith which holds " the second death ! " 
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xiu. 

A spirit of measureless pride, 
A base usurper of thought's radiant throne, 
With lips set ever in a passionless sneer. 
And hungry glittering eyes that peer, and peer 
Into those awful secrets none have known. 
Nor shaU know till the Judgment trumpet swell, — 
Secrets of God, divine, ineffable, — 
This Demon ravenous and unsatisfied. 
Taunting the Truth for which some deem it fair, 
Callous of heart, or sternly harsh of brain, — 
One monstrous and irreverent message brings : 
Gospel of breed Hadean, whose foul breath 
Might wrench from Nature a wild funeral cry, 
Or set her lovliest music to the sigh, 
The desolate dirge of lost Humanity ! 
Its burden rings ^^ Denial", and is born 
Of lustful blindness and Iscariot scorn, — 
Denial of all grand mysterious things. 
All aims with heavenward wings,— 
(Soul-eagles striving toward the Infinite, 
That eyried goal of God, wherefrom they came, 
In majesty and rapture of swift flame) ; 
All aspirations purged of earthly blight. 
All hopes that penetrate eternity ! 
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XIV. 

Whate'er the ends ye think should still be fought for, 

Whate'er the prizes worthy to be wrought for, 

Extend your glowing vision 

Beyond the farthest bonds of flushed fruition, 

To view all mortal trophies droop at last. 

All mortal bay-leaves east 

(Whether of science or ethereal art) , 

In faded mockery on a pulseless heart. 



XV. 



Therefore, if toils of woman and of man. 
Seen 'gainst the background hoary 
Of time's veiled years and immemorial story, — 
Seem in their swiftness like an April beam, 
And, having compassed their pre-ordered span. 
Fade with the evanescence of a dream ; — 

If beauty, genius, fame. 
Wane to the tenuous figment of a name ; 
If fruits of worthiest labor, once grown ripe, 
Are soon pronounced but lustreless and rotten, 
By ingrates plucked, half-tasted, and — forgotten ! 

What comfort then 
To sons and daughters of foredoomed men. 
Slaves of the fleeting and the pitiless hour ? 
Comfort ! it lies in one soft word of power, — 
Love ! love, the eternal love hath all-sufficed. 
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(O ! thou Man-God that mak'st the lep'rous clean ! 

O ! marvellous Nazarene !) 
To penetrate each partial, crude ideal 
With the clear life-blood of the heavenly real, 
If only over life and over death. 
Over alike the splendor and the scaith, 
There blooms, through love, the asphodel of faith 1 



Ah me ! whatever wisdom man may claim. 

Immaculate and immortal, finds its type 

Of trust unsullied and of peace supreme, 

In one grand figure, (long in soul translated). 

Of that **Last Supper" which Da Vinci painted 

With inspiration of a genius sainted, — 

The loved Disciple on the heart of Christ! 



'84. 
THE ACCOLADE. 

HELEN GRAY CONE. 



I. 



Now filled was all the sum 
Of serving years, and past, forever past, 
All duties, all delights, of young esquires : 
And to the altar and the hour at last, — 
The hour, the altar, of his dear desires, — 
Clear-shriven and whitely clad the youth was come. 



n. 



Full many a squire was in that household bred 

To arms and honor and sweet courtesy. 

Who wore that sojourn's fragrant memory 

As amulet in after-battles dread ; 

And meeting in kings' houses joyously. 

Or wounded in a sedge beside a lake. 

Such men were bounden brothers for the sake 

Of the blade that knighted and the board that fed. 
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in. 

To eastward builded was the oratory : 

There all the warm spring night, — while in the wood 

The buds were swelling in the brooding dark, 

And dreaming of a lordlier dawn the lark, — 

Paced to and fro the youth, and dreamed on glory, 

And watched his arms. Great knights in mailM hood 

On steeds of stone sat ranged along the aisle. 

And frowned upon the aspirant : '* Who is he 

Would claim the name and join the company 

Of slayers of Soldans swart and Dragons grim. 

Not ignorant of wanded wizards' guile. 

And deserts parched, and waters wide to swim ? " 

He halted at the challenge of the dead. 

Anon, in twilight, fancy feigned a smile 

To curve the carven lips, as though they said, 

" O welcome, brother, of whom the world hath need ! 

Ere the recorded deed 
We trembled, hoped, and doubted, even as thou." 

And therewithal he lifted up his brow. 
Uplift from hesitance and humble fear. 
And saw how with the splendor of the sun 
The glimmering oriel blossomed rosy-clear ; 
And lo, the Vigil of the Arms was done I 
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IV. 

Now, mass being said, before the priest he brought 

That glittering prophecy, his untried sword. 

In some mysterious forge the blade was wrought, 

By shadowy arms of force that baffle thought. 

Wrought curiously in the dim under-world ; 

And all along the sheath processions poured. 

Thronged shapes of earth's weird mom 

Ere yet the hammer of Thor was downward hurled : 

Not less it had for hilt the Cross of Christ the Lord, 

And must thereby in battle aye be borne. 



V. 



Cool-sprinkled with the consecrated wave. 

That blade was blessed, that it should strike to save ; 

And next, pure hands of youth in hands of age 

Were held upon the page 
Of the illuminate missal, full of prayers, — 
Rich fields wherethrough the river of souls has rushed 
Long, long, to have its passion held and hushed 
In the breast of that calm Sea whereto it fares : 
And steadfastly the aspirant vow did plight 
To bear the sword, or break it, for the Right : 
And living well his life, yet hold it light, — 
Yea, for that sovereign sake a worthless thing. 
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VI. 

Thereon a troop of maids began to bring. 
With flutter as of many-colored doves, 
The hauberk that right martially did ring, 

And weight of linked gloves, 
And helmet plumed, and spurs ablaze with gold. 
Each gave in gracious wise her guiding word. 
As bade or fresh caprice or usance old : 
As, Ride thou swift by golden Honor spurred^ 
Or, Be thou faithful^ ft)rtunate, and bold. 
But scarce for his own heart the aspirant heard. 



vn. 



And armed, all save the head. 

He kneeled before his master gray and good. 

Like some tall, noble, ancient ship he stood. 

That once swept o'er the tide 
With banners, and freight of heroes helmeted 
For worthy war, and music breathing pride. 

Now, the walled cities won. 
And storms withstood, and all her story spun. 
She towers in sand beside some sunny bay. 
Whence in the silvery morn new barks go sailing gay. 

So stately stood the Knight : 
And with a mighty arm, and with a blade 
Reconsecrate at fiery fonts of fight. 
He on the bowed neck gave the accolade. 
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let kneeled the youth bewildered, for the stroke 
Seemed severance sharp of kind companionships ; 
And the strange pain of parting in him woke. 
And as at midnight when a branch down-dips 
By sudden-swaying tempest roughly stirred^ 

Some full-fledged nested bird, 
Being shaken forth, though fain of late to fly, 
Now flickers with weak wing and wistful cry, — 

So flickered his desires 
' Twixt knighthood and delights and duties of esquires. 
But even as the morrow will uprise. 

Assured by azure skies, 
The bird, and dart, and swim in buoyant air, — 
Uprose his soul, and found the future free and fair ! 



vm. 



And girded with Farewell and with Grodspeed, 

He sprang upon his steed. 
And forth he fared along the broad bright way ; 
And mild was the young sun, and wild the breeze, 
That seemed to blow to lands no eye had seen ; 
And Pentecost had kindled all the trees 
To tremulous thin whispering flames of green, 
And given to each a holy word to say ; 
And wind-fine voices of the wind-borne birds 
Were ever woven in among their words. 
Soft-brooding o'er the hamlet where it lay 
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The circling hills stood stoled in holy white, 
For orchards brake to blossom in the night ; 
And all the morning was one blown blue flower, 
And all the world was at its perfect hour. 
So fared he gladly, and his spirit yearned 
To do some deed fit for the deep new day. 

And on the broad bright way his armor burned, 
And showed him still a shifting, waning star, 

To sight that followed far : 
Till, last, the fluctuant wood the flash did whelm. 
That flood-like rolled in light and shadow o'er his helm. 



IX. 



I know not more : nor if that helm did rust 
In weed of some drear wilderness down-thrust, 

Where in the watches lone 
Heaven's host beheld him lying overthrown. 
While God yet judged him victor, God whose laws 
Note not the event of battle, but the cause. 
I know not more : nor if the nodding prize 
Of lustrous laurels e'er that helm did crown, 
While God yet judged him vanquished, God whose eyes 
Saw how his Demon smote his Angel down 
In some forgotten field and left him low. 
Only the perfect hour is mine to know. 
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X. 

you who forth along the highway ride, 

Whose quest the whispering wood shall close around ! 
Be all adventure high that may betide, 
And gentle all enchantment therein found ! 

1 would my song were as a trumpet-sound 

To nerve you and speed, and weld its notes with power 
To the remembrance of your perfect hour ; 
To ring again and again, and to recall 

With the might of music, all : 
The prescience proud, the morning aspiration, 
But most the unuttered vow, the inward consecration ! 



'85. 



TO-DAY'S DAUGHTER. 



£LL£N BUBBOUGHS. 



I. 

very fair and strong she stands to-day, 

This youngest daughter to receive her dower ; 

1 see the wise World-mother smiling lay 
Gift after gift before her, bid her choose 
The richest, purest, rarest, lest she lose 

One happiness, one power. 

n. 

Thou wise World-mother ! it was long to wait 

Hoarding thy treasures while the slow years passed. 
Keeping thy cherished plan inviolate 

With thine inscrutable, sweet smile, until 
This golden hour has risen to fulfill 
Thy dearest wish at last. 
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For this thy child, a woman earnest-eyed, 

Who wears thy gracious favors worthily, 
Pledges her honest faith, her constant pride. 
To live her Jife, as one who holds in trust 
God's gold to give again, who fearless must 
Face the great days to be. 

IV. 

Naught is denied her : mind alert, intent ; 

Eyes that look deep into the heart of things ; 
A skillful hand to shape ; a firm will bent 
On purposes that have no petty ends ; 
A strength that falters not for foes nor friends ; 
A soul that has swift wings. 

V. 

Deep has she read of poet and of priest ; 
Wit of philosopher and lore of sage ; 
And science, with its growth of great from least, 
Who bids earth's cowering, secret things appear, 
And stand out in this latter sunshine, clear 
As tjrpe upon God's page. 
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VI. 

Yet finds she wiser teachers, friends more dear, 
In shadowy wood-path and on clover slope ; 
When the June twilight slow and still creeps near, 
And rocks put on their purple majesty ; 
When stars across the dark tell glimmeringly 
Her happy horoscope. 

vn. 

And sometimes, when the low moon lies asleep 

On its cloud-bed, like a fair child, play-spent. 
Across the river-fields and up the steep 

Come, silent stealing through the silver mist. 
Strange visitors, whose holy lips have kissed 
Death's own, yet are content. 

vin. 

Wide eyes that seem to bring from far-off years 
Their loves and hopes and tragedies again ; 
And voices sadly cadenced to young ears. 
Yet musical with old-time gentleness ; 
And smiles that half conceal and half confess 
Some unfoi^otten pain. 
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IX. 

And one with voice that hath a dauntless ring, 

Saith, *'From thy life, Sweet, may the gods avert 
The need of this strange gift I dare to bring, 
A Roman woman's strength, who will not spare 
A quivering death-wound at the heart to wear, 
And say it doth not hurt.' 



» 



X. 

Speaketh a voice whose sound is of the sea : 

'* Oft have I paced the beach, while sheer above 
Towered the rocks, waiting immutably 
As my heart waited. From Inarim^, 
Across the years, Vittoria brings to-day 
Her gift of tireless love." 

« 

XI. 

As starlight comes through myriad miles of space, 

Undimmed, untarnished, waxing never old. 
So shineth (nor can centuries efface) 
One light set in the sky of time afar. 
Thy soul, Antigone, that like a star 
Bumeth with flame of gold. 
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xn. 

Antigone, what woman were not glad 

To feel against her life the touch of thine ? 
To meet thine eyes, so unafraid, if sad ? 

To hear thy words, to clasp thy potent hand ? 
To read thy womanhood as a command 
To sacrifice divine ? 

XIII. 

Yet past nor present can avail to fill 

This woman's thoughts, who leans and listens best 
To voices of the future, calling shrill. 

With strain and stress of troubled destinies. 
Content she leaves her dreams and reveries 
For life's sublime unrest. 

XIV. 

With steadfast step she walks in darkened ways 

Where women's curses sound, and children's cries ; 
Her gentleness shall win, her strength shall raise, 

Her love shall cleanse, her righteous words shall bum, 
And wasted, piteous baby-lips shall learn 
Glad laughter from her eyes. 
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XV. 

Shadows shall shrink, and sunlight shine for her ; 

And love shall touch her life like a caress ; 
And loyal human hearts shall minister 

To her heart's need, who hath for joy, for pain, 
For sorrow's mourning, ay 1 and for sin's stain 
Unending tenderness. 

XVI. 

Around her closes, quivering and tense. 
Life's narrow circle of perplexities ; 
The clamoring hours, the hurrying events ; 

Yet shall she pass through tumult and through crowd 
Serene, as one who hears God's voice ring loud 
Across far silences. 



Who climbs life's mountain walks with tardy tread, 

For love of flowers that smile about his feet, 
For love of pines that whisper overhead, 

For love of wandering bird-calls, shy and sweet ; 
Yet where the birds come not, beyond the pines. 

Past rock and steep and cloud, the final height 

Forever rises silent, stainless white 
Where shadow never falls, where latest shines 

The lingering light. 



'86. 

MORS TRIUMPHALIS. 

RICHABD WATSON GILDER. 



I. 



In the hall of the king the loud mocking of many at one ; 

While lo ! with his hand on his harp the old bard is un- 
done! 

One false note, then he stammers, he sobs like a child, 
he is failing. 

And the song that so bravely began ends in discord and 
wailing. 



u. 

Can it be it is they who make merry, 'tis they taunting 
him? 

Shall the sun, then, be scorned by the planets, the tree 
by the limb I 

These bardlings, these mimics, these echoes, these shad- 
ows at play, 

While he only is real : — ^they shine but as motes in his day ! 
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ni. 

All that in them is best is from him ; all they know he 

has taught ; 
But one secret he never could teach, and they never have 

caught, — 
The soul of his songs, that goes sighing Hke wind through 

the reeds. 
And thrills men, and moves them to terror, to prayer, and 

to deeds. 

IV. 

Has the old poet failed, then, — ^the singer forgotten his 

part? 
Why, 'twas he who once startled the world with a cry 

from his heart ; 
And he held it entranced in a life-song, all music, all love ; 
If now it grow faint and grow still, they have called him 

above. 

V. 

Ah, never again shall we hear such fierce music and 

sweet, — 
Surely never from you, ye who mock, — ^for his footstool 

unmeet ; 
E'en his song left unsung had more power than the note 

ye prolong. 
And one sweep of his harp-strings outpassioned the height 

of your song. 
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VI. 

But a sound like the voice of the pine, like the roar of 

the sea 
Arises. He breathes now ; he sings ; oh, again he is free. 
He has flung from his flesh, from his spirit, their shackles 

accursed, 
And he pours all his heart, all his life, in one passionate 

burst. 

VII. 

And now as he chants those who listen turn pale — are 

afraid; 
For he sings of a God that made all, and is all that was 

made ; 
Who is maker of love, and of hate, and of peace, and of 

strife ; 
Smiles a world into life ; frowns a hell, that yet thrills 

with his life. 

vni. 

And he sings of the time that shall be when the earth is 

grown old. 
Of the day when the sun shall be withered, and shrunken, 

and cold ; 
When the stars, and the moon, and the sun, — all their 

glory o'erpast, — 
like apples that shrivel and rot, shall drop into the Vast. 

121465r> 
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IX. 

And onward and out soars his song on its jonmey sublime, 
Mid systems that vanish or live in the lilt of his rhyme ; 
And through making and marring of races, and worlds, 

still he sings 
One theme, that o'er all and through all his wild music 

outrings ; — 



X. 



This one theme : that whate'er be the fate that has hurt 

us or joyed, 
Whatever the face that is turned to us out of the void ; 
Be it cursing or blessing ; or night, or the light of the sun ; 
Be it ill, be it good ; be it life, be it death, it is One ; — 



XI. 



One thought, and one law, and one awful and infinite 

power ; 
In atom, and world; in the bursting of fruit and of 

flower ; 
The laughter of children, and roar of the lion untamed ; 
And the stars in their courses— one name that can never 

be named. 
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xn. 

But sudden a silence has fallen, the music has fled ; 

Though he leans with his hand on his harp, now indeed 
he is dead ! 

But the swan-song he sang shall forever and ever abide 

In the heart of the world, with the winds and the mur- 
muring tide. 
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